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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 

The second meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South will be held in St. Louis, May 4, 5, 1906. The morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held on both days in Brookings Hall, Washington University; 
the Friday evening session at St. Louis University. The Friday morning ses- 
sion will begin at 10 o'clock, the Saturday morning session at 9:30; the afternoon 
sessions at 2. 

On Friday morning, after a brief address by the president, the following 
papers will be read. "Literary Sources in Cicero's Dialogues and the Tech- 
nique of Their Citation," by G. L. Hendrickson, University of Chicago; "Travel 
in Ancient Times as Seen in Plautus and Terence," by Charles Knapp, Colum- 
bia University; "Lucretius' Theory and Expressions of Light and Color," 
by Francis P. Daniels, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo.; "The 
Lucretian Invocation to Venus," by George Depue Hadzsitz, University of 
Wisconsin (to be read by title). 

Friday afternoon: "Interstate Arbitration in Antiquity," by William L. 
Westermann, University of Missouri; "College Courses in Latin in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore Years," by F. W. Shipley, Washington University; "The 
More Ancient Dionysia at Athens," by Edward Capps, University of Chicago; 
"The Chronology of Early Rome," by Henry A. Sanders, University of Michi- 
gan; "The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, and its Meaning for Latin Versi- 
fication," by W. G. Hale, University of Chicago. 

Friday evening (8 o'clock): Address, "The Personal Touch," by Andrew 
F. West, Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University. 

Saturday morning: "The Geography of Io's Journey," by Frederick A. 
Hall, Washington University; "An Hour with Virgil in Elysium, " by J. B. Scheier, 
Notre Dame University; "The Movements of Ariovistus before His Interview 
with Caesar," by A. T.Walker, University of Kansas; "Caesar in Gaul" (illus- 
trated), by George R. Swain, Bay City, Mich. 

Saturday afternoon: "Some Unfamiliar Uses of Idem and Isdem in Latin 
Inscriptions," by E. H. Sturtevant, University of Indiana; "Latin — Its Place in 
the High School Curriculum," by Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; "Motive Energy in Secondary Latin: One Source," by Bessie J. 
Snyder, Omaha High School. 

On Saturday evening the men attending the meeting will be the guests of the 
Board of Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden at the Shaw banquet. On 
the same evening the ladies will be entertained by the Wednesday Club and other 
organizations. Further details of the local arrangements will be found in the 
circular issued by Secretary D'Ooge. 
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THE STUDY OF LATEST IN CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Catholic institutions of higher learning, generally speaking, fall into two 
classes: the colleges and universities, and the seminaries or preparatory schools 
for the priesthood. The former do not differ greatly in their academic courses 
from similar institutions of the states or of other religious denominations. They 
have the regular four-year course, which is based upon a high-school course or its 
equivalent. Practically the same classical authors are read as in other institutions 
of like standing, though generally the ground covered in the higher classes is some- 
what more extensive. More attention is given, however, to attaining a practical 
working knowledge of the language for purposes of reading and writing than to the 
scientific aspects of linguistic study. Exactness of expression, habits of methodical 
thinking, and the cultivation of a good literary taste are aimed at rather than 
accuracy of scholarship. The writing of original Latin themes is a regular and 
prominent part of the Latin work throughout the junior and senior years. 

The proportion of students studying the classics in Catholic colleges is larger, 
as a rule, than in other institutions. This is partly due to the course and partly 
to the students. Some colleges offer little choice of studies outside the classical 
course, and even when a college has many courses, a number of its students are 
studying for the ministry, and the classical course is regarded as the best prepa- 
ration for the higher studies in philosophy and theology. 

In the seminaries Latin, as the language of the ritual, naturally occupies a po- 
sition of great prominence, and receives more time and attention than any other 
study. At the same time there is considerable variation between the different 
institutions. The Latin course of St. Charles College, for example, embraces not 
only translation into Latin and, in the upper classes, original composition, but also 
Latin orations and conversation. The Latin authors and works read by the classes 
in this institution are as follows: 

First year — Historiae sacrae epitome; Viri Romae. Second year — Viri Romae; 
Phaedrus; Cornelius Nepos; Lactantius' De morte persecutorum; Selecta ex patri- 
bus Lalinis. Third year — Caesar; Ovid; Cicero's Pro Sexto Roscio; Virgil's 
Eclogues and Georgics. Fourth year — Sallust; Cicero's Orations In Catttinam 
and Pro Archia; Virgil's Aeneid; Selecta ex patribus. Fifth year — Cicero's De 
amicitia and Actio prima in Verrem; Livy; Horace's Odes, Satires and Epistles. 
Sixth year — Cicero's Pro Murena, Pro Milone, Pro lege Manilia, Pro 
Marcello, Pro Ligario (with rhetorical analysis of the orations), and De oratore; 
Tacitus; Quintilian. 

In other seminaries we find the Letters of St. Jerome, the De civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine, and the Latin hymns included in the reading, although in about half 
of the preparatory seminaries the attention is confined to classical authors and the 
patristic literature is read only in the theological course which follows. 

In addition to the use of Latin for conversation in the classroom, students in 
the seminaries are encouraged to use it among themselves with the aid of a manual 
and in a few schools, at least, it is obligatory for senior students at table. Com- 
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positions in Latin verse also are prescribed or encouraged in some schools. In this 
line, as well as in Latin conversation, much necessarily depends on the individual 
teacher. 

In pronunciation the Roman method is but little used, Notre Dame, appar- 
ently, being the only institution which employs it. In other schools, as in church 
use, the so-called continental pronunciation is employed, which varies in detail 
with the different nationalities. Quite recently an effort has been made to rouse 
a sentiment in favor of a common pronunciation, the old Roman and the modern 
Italian pronunciation being suggested for the purpose. M. F. O. 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT ANN ARBOR 

The twelfth Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club was 
held at Ann Arbor, March 29 and 30. As usual, the programme was full and 
interesting. 

One of the four sessions was given to a symposium on the value of literary, 
and particularly classical, studies as a preparation for medicine and engineering, 
with papers and discussions by instructors of these two departments in the Uni- 
versity. A joint session was also held with the Modern Language Conference, 
at which papers were read on " The Survival of the Classical Epic Tradition in 
Mediaeval Literature" and "The Influence of the Roman Law upon the Legal 
Systems of Modern Europe and America" by Dr. Hamilton and Professor 
Drake of the University of Michigan. 

The programme of the other two sessions was as follows: "Latin in Michi- 
gan High Schools, 1896 to 1905," by Principal Swain, Bay City; "Elision in Latin 
Verse," by Professor Harkness, Brown University; "Recent Excavations of Roman 
Remains in Britain: Silchester and Caerwent," by Dr. Allen, University of Cincin- 
nati; "Some Ancient Roman Lamps," by Professor Clark, Ripon College; "The 
'More Ancient' Dionysia at Athens: A Note on Thucyd. ii. 15," by Professor 
Capps, University of Chicago; "Is the Aeneid a Complete Poem ?" by Principal 
Isherwood, Grand Haven; "The Autobiographical Element in Latin Literature 
and Inscriptions," by Professor Armstrong, Juniata College; "The Birth of Venus: 
A Greek Relief and a Renaissance Painting," by Dr. Jeffers, California, Pa. ; "The 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal and Dr. Johnson's 'Vanity of Human Wishes,' " by Mr. 
Potter, Geneva, N. Y.; "The Teaching of the Classics from the Point of View of 
the College Professor," by Professor Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania; "Maron: 
A Mythological Study," by Dr. Newcomer, University of Michigan; "The 
Roman Forum in the Summer of 1905," by Professor Dennison, University of 
Michigan. Five of the papers were illustrated by lantern slides. 



